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Narrative of the Life of Fofeph Wall, Efq. formerly Governor 


0, Goree. 


HE very peculiar circumftances which attended the recent 

execution of Governor Wall have naturally excited a 
confiderable degree of the public attention, and furnifh another 
firiking proof of the impartiality of the Britifh Jaws, and of 
the ineftimable value of the trial by jury. 

Mr. Wall was born in 1739, in the north of Ireland, of an 
ancient and refpeétable family. His father, Mr. Gerald, or Mr. 
Garret Wall, was a ref{peétable farmer at Abbeyleix, in the 
Queen’s County, on the eftate of Lord Knapton, now Earl of 
Devify. There were three brothers, Jofeph, Auguftine, and Pa- 
trick, Allthree were men of uncommon ftature, athletic form, 
and great perfonal comelinefs. Auguftine died in Ireland about 
twenty years ago, and Patrick much about the fame time, while 
under the governor’s command, as a fubaltern officer at Goree. 

Mr. Wall’s parents, and, indeed, moft of his relatives, were 
of the Roman Catholic perfuafion; but far removed from that 
narrow bigotry, which limits falvation exclufively to thofeof their 
own church. Hence Mr. Wall was early embued with more ele- 
vated ideas of religion, and his mind fufficiently enlightened to 
make choice, at a competent age, of hisown tenets andbelief. The 
advantages refulting from fuch an expanded fyftem manifefted 
themfelves in other branches of the family. Auguftine, in pare 
ticular, was a very polifhed gentleman of great literary acquire- 
ments, His productions, as well in verfeas in profe, excited 
much notice for their claffical elegance. But the principal cir- 
cumftance which renders his memory precious, is, that he was 
the “ny writer who had courage to publifh the debates in parlia-« 
Vol. 39. 2L ment, 
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ment, with the real names of the feveral fpeakers prefixed to his 
réports.-- -- ‘ 

When he was fifteen years of age, he was entered a ftudent 
of Trinity College, Dublin, where he made fo great a prof. 
ciency, that he became a thorough mafler of the Greek lan. 
guage, and wrote Latin with an unufual degree of purity and 
elegance. Notwithftanding this he preferred a military to an 
academic ‘life. 

The next incident of his life was of a very unpleafant nature, 
A young gentleman with whom he was intimate, quarrelled with 
him over a proftitute; a duel enfued,and Mr. Wall fhot his an. 
tagonift through the heart. This tranfa€tion is faid to have con. 
fiderably affe€ted his temper, and to have rendered liim referved 
and gloomy. ; 

About the beginning of the year 1760, towards the clofe of 
the then exifting war, Jofeph and Auguftine entered as cadets 
in the army, and volunteered for foreign fervice. . Both diftin. 
guifhed themfelves by great perfonal bravery at the taking of 
the Havannah, and many other eminent expeditions ; when, on 
the conclufion of the peace, Jofeph returned home with the 
rank of captain. His brother, Auguitine, had not the good 
fortune to obtain preferment, but returned to Ireland, and con- 
tinued till his death to live on the property of his father. Jo. 
feph, however, being of a more adventurous turn, obtained a 
command in the fervice of the Eaft India Company, and went 
out ‘in that capacity to Bombay; from which: place, in a few 
years, he returned to Ireland. 

Sometime after his return to Ireland, pluming himfelf on the 
comehinefs of his perfon, and being defirous of. marrying a wo- 
man of fortune, he paid his addrefies toa lady’ of the name of 
Gregory; who lived in hi§ fathef’s neighbourhood. | He did not, 
however, prove fuccefsful in this attempt; and ufing fome un- 
gentlemanlike freedoms with the lady’s perfon and: charaéer, 
flieprofecuted him at ‘the county aflizes for affault and: defama- 
tion, and faccecded in his conviction and penal chaltifement. 

Difappointed in his views in Ireland, he took a trip to Eng- 
land, where he for fome time lived a life of gaiety, dividing 

his time betwéen the metropolis: and the moft faihionable waters 
ing places. Unfuccefsful in his attempts to procure himfelf a 
wealthy wife, he was fortunate enougl:, in 1779, to procure an 
appointment to the heutenant-governorfhip ot Senegambia— 
the feat of which is at the rfle’of Goree, with the rank of colo- 
nel to a regiment on that ftation. But, though only invefted 
with the office of fecond ‘in ‘command, he, in faét, aétedas chief, 
the firft appointment being’ vacant. The poft he ‘held-wasa 
fituation of great truft and profit, as beftdes his military ap- 
pointment, he was fuperimtendant of trade to the colony. 
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The appointment of governor of Goree was never eftimated 
by military men as a mark of very diftinguifhed favour froma 
war minifter, but rather as a kind of make-peace, to filence the 
importunity of fome long neglected veteran, or to get rid of the 
clamours of fome urgent claimant. As the troops deftined to 
garrifon. that fortrefs were generally regiments in difgrace for 
mutiny, deferting their colours, riot, or fome fuch caufe, and 
their ranks ufually recruited. by defperadoes, picked from the 
conviéts in our gaols, or incorrigibles in our military prifons— 
it is hardly prefumable that an officer would be feleGed for the 
government’ of a ‘tortrefs thus garrifoned, who was very pre- 
emmently dviiimguithed by the benevolence of his heart, or the 
gentlenefs of his manners. Amiable qualities of this’ kind 
formed none of the blemilhes in Governor Wall’s adminiftra- 
tion. 

Before his arrival at Goree, Mr. Wall experienced two nar- 
row edcapes, being twice precipitated into the ‘water; the fir{t 
time, as: he was ftepping on ‘board the veflel which carried him 
out—the fecond ‘time, on tlre thip's-arrival in the harbour of 
Goree. ‘Both times, however, he efcaped drowning, being only 
completely dacked. 

During his paffage to Goree, the following atrocious occur. 
rence took place, which fufficiently marks the brutality of the 
governor’s difpofition. 

Amongtt the recruits conffgned to his command on his paf- 
fase outwards, was an unfortunate man, named Paterfon, who 
formerly kept a hatter’s fhop in Catharine-flreet, Strand, and 
who, under a conviétion for fome crime, was fentenced to tranf- 
portation for fourteen years. His wife, an amiable, but broken- 
hearted woman, was permitted to accompany him on the 
voyage; and fhortly after the veffel had failed from the Downs, 
fymptoms of mutiny were difcovered among the convitts: fevee 
ral had fawed off their irons; and Paterfon was charged, not 
with any aét of mutiny, but with furnifhing the conviéts with 
money to procure the implements for taking off their irons. 
The unfortunate man’ ftated in his vindication that he had only 
lent fome of the wretches a few fhillings to take fome fhects and 
other neceflaries out of pawn. But his defence would not do, 
He was ‘brought to the gang-way by order of ‘the governor, 
without drum-head, or any other court-martial, and flogged with 
4 boatfwain’s cat, until his bones were denuded of ficth. Still 
the unfortunate man never uttered a groan. ‘The governor, 
who fupérintended the punifhment, fwore he would conquer the 
fafcal’s ftubbornnefs, and make him cry out, or whip his guts out, 
The furgeon rémonftrated on the danger of the man’s death, but 
in vain. Enfign Wall, the governor’s brother, a liumane young 
man, on Ins knees entreated that the flogging fhould ceafe; but 
2 vain; and his importunity only ferved to provoke a threat 
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of putting him under arreft. He then entreated the unfortu. 
nate man to cry out, and fave himfelf. But the unhappy man 
faid it was now too late, as he felt himfelf dying, and unable to 
cry out; that he had not avoided it from ftubbornnefs, but can. 
cealed his pangs, left his wretched wife, who was down below, 
and knew nothing of his fituation, fhould hear his cries, and die 
with anguifh, The flogging was continued, until the convul. 
fions of his bowels appeared through the wounds of his lace. 
rated loins, when he fainted under the lafh, and was confignedto 
the furgeon’s care; but died in a few days. 

This event ftamped a melancholy horror on the mind of the 
governor’s brother, that was not abated during the voyage; and 
on his arrival at Goree, he was feized with a raging fever, of 
which he died; exprefling horror and execration at the cruelty 
of his brother, whom he would not permit to come within his 
fight. 

This cjrcumftance, with the arbitrary imprifonment of his 
officers, and their frequent fufpenfion from command; the wan. 
ton imprifonment, and fometimes flagellation, for extortionary 
purpofes, of native chiefs and traders from the neighbouring 
continent, who came occafionally to the ifland; the embezzle- 
ment of provifions and naval and military flores for private 
emolument, were amongft the charges that remained to be proved 
againft him. 

(To be continued ) 











Curious Particulars refpetling the cruel Amufements of Cock 
ighling and throwing at Cocks. 


[| From Strutt’s Sports and Paftimes of the People of England. ] 


HIS barbarous paftime, which claims the fan@tion of high 

antiquity, was pra¢tifed at an early period by the Grecians, 
and afterward by the Romans: with us, it may be traced back to the 
twelfth century ; at which period we are certain it was in ufage, and 
f{eems to have been confidered as achildifh fport. “* Every year,” 
fays Fitzftephen, “ on the morning of Shrove Tuefday, the 
{chool-boys of the city of London bring game cocks to their 
mafters, and in the fore part of the day, till dinner-time, they are 
permitted to amufe themfelves with feeing them fight: the 
cock-pit was the fchool, and the mafter the controller and di- 
reGtor of the paftime,”” This cuftom, according to a modern 
author, was retained in many fchools in Scotland within the 
Jaft century, and perhaps may be ftijl in vfe there; the fchool- 
mafters claimed the runaway cocks as their perquifites ; and 
thefe were called fugees, corrupt, I fuppofe, fays he, of r¢fue 
gees.” 

In 
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In the reign of Edward III. cock-fighting became a fafhion- 
able amufement ; it was then taken up more ferioufly than it for- 
merly had been, and the practice extended to grown perfons; 
even at that early period it began to be produétive of pernicious 
confequences, and was therefore prohibited by a public procla- 
mation, in which it was ranked with other idle and unlawful 
paftimes. But notwithftanding it was thus degraded and dif. 
countenanced, it flill maintained its popularity, and in defiance 
of all temporary oppofition has defcended to the modern times. 
Among the additions made by Henry VIII. to the palace at 
Whitehall, was a cock-pit; which indicates his relifh for the 
paftime of cock-fighting ; and James I. was fo partial to this 
diverfion, that he amufed himfelf in feeing it twice a week. 
Exclufive of the royal cock-pit, we are told there was formerly 
one in Drury-lane, another in Jewin-ftreet, and a third in Shoe- 
Jane, if the following ftory be founded on fa&t: “* Sir Thomas 
Jermin, meaning to make himfelf merry, and gull all the 
cockers, fent his man to the pit in Shoe-lane, with a hundred 
pounds and a dunghill cock, neatly cut and trimmed for the 
battle; the plot being well lavd, the fellow got another to throw 
the cock in, and fight him in Sir Thomas Jermin’s name, whilft 
he betted his hundred pounds againft him; the cock was 
matched, and bearing Sir Thomas’s name, had many beits layd 
upon his head ; but after three or four good bruthes, he fhewed 
a payre of heeles: every one wondered to fee a cock belonging 
to Sir Thomas cry craven; and away came the man, with his 
money doubled.” 

I fhall not ex patiate upon the nature and extent of this fafhionable 
divertifement ; but merely mention a part of it called the Welch 
main, which {eems to bean abufe of the modern times; and as 
alate judicious author juftly fays, “ a difgrace to us as Enge 
lifhmen.” It confifts of a certain number of pairs of cocks, 
fuppofe fixteen, which fight with each other until one half of 
them are killed; the fixteen conquerors are pitted a fecond time in 
like manner, and half are flain; the eight furvivorsa third time ; 
the four, a fourth time ; and the remaining two a fifth time: fo 
that “ thirty-one cocks are fure to be inhumanly murdered, for 
the {port and pleafure of the {peétators.” 

In the old illuminated manuicripts, we frequently meet with 
paintings, reprefenting cocks fighting; but I do not recolleét to 
have feen in any of them the leaft indication of artificial {purs.; 
the arming their heels with fharp points of fteel is a cruelty, 
I truft, unknown in former ages to our anceftors. 

In addition to what has been faid, I thall only obferve, that 
the ancients fought partridges and quails as well as cocks; in like 
manner, fays Burton, as the French do now. how far, if at all, 
the example has been followed in England, I know no: 
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THROWING at cocks was a very popular diverfion, éfpeci. 
ally among the younger parts of the community, and univerfally 
practifed upon Shrove Tuefday*. If the poor bird by chance 
had his legs: broken, or was otherwife fo lamed as aot to be able 
to flan’, the barbarous owners were wont to fupport it -with 
flicks, in order to prolong the pleafure reccived from the reite. 
ration of itstorment. ‘The magiftrates, greatly to-their credit, 
have for fome years paft put a flop to this wicked cuftom; and 
at prefent, itis nearly, if not entirely, difcontinued in: every 
part of the kingdom. 

In fome places it was a common praétice to put the cock into 
an earthen veffel made for the purpofe, andto place him in fuck 
a pofition that his head and tail might be expofed to view; the 
velfel, with the bird in it, was then fufpended acrofs the ftreet, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, to be thrownas 
by fuch as chofe to make trial of their {kill ; twopence was paid 
for four threws, and he who broke the pot, and delivered the 
cock trom his confinement, had him fora reward. ‘At North 
Waltham, in Norfolk, about forty years ago, fome wags put an 
ewl into one of thefe veffels, and having procured the head and 
tail of a dead cock, they placed them in the fame . pofition as it 
they had appertained to a living one: the deception was fue. 
¢efsful, and at laf, a labouring man -belonging to the town, 
after feveral fruitlefs attempts, broke the pot, but miifed his 
prize; for the owl being fet at liberty, inflantly flew away, to 
. his great aftonifhment, and left him nothing more than the head 
and tail of the dead bird, with the potfherds, for his money and 
his trouble ; this ridiculous adventure expofed bim to the conii- 
nual laughter of the town’s people, and obliged him to quit the 
place, to which I am told he returned no more. 


* Heath, in his account of the Scilly Iflands, fpeaking of St, 
Mary’s, fays, ** On Shrove Tueféay each year, after the throwing at 
cocks is over, the boys of this ifland have a cuftom of throwing {tones 
in the evening againft the doors of the dwellers’ houfes ; a privilege 
they claim from time immemorial, and put in practice without controul, 
for finifhing the day’s {port: the terms demanded by the boys are patt- 
cakes or mon¢y, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the 
bound of this whimfical toleration, break the doors and window fhat- 
ters, &c. fometimes making a job for the fargeon, as well as for the 
fmith, glazier, and carpenter.” 





Account of Mifs Young’s Patent for an Apparatus for teach 
ing the Principles of Mufic in Children’s Games, 


ISS ANN YOUNG, of St. James’s-fquare, Edinburgh, 

has lately obtained a patent for an apparatus, by which 
children, even fo early as at cight years of age, may be inflruéied, 
6 in 
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in the way of an amuling game, in the fundamental principles 
of mufic, 

This apparatus confifts of an oblong {quare box, which, when 
opened, prefents two faces or tables, and of various dice, pins, 
counters, &c. contained within that box. By the means of ths 
box, with its dice, counters, and pins, fix different games of amu- 
fement may be played. Thefe games are contrived to familiarize 
to the young mind all the mufical keys or modulations of the 
fignatures, common and uncommon, the chords and difchords, 
with their revolutions, and the moft ufeful rules of the thorough 
bafs. 

The box refembles in its form the fize and figure of a back- 
gammon table. When opened, it prefents on the face of onc of 
its halves, at each end, two mutical ftaves or fyftems of five lines 
each. Thefe ftaves have holes to receive pins of turned ivory 
atid wood, reprefenting the fharps and flats which belong to the 
differentkeys. Uuderthe flaves are two drawers; one of which 
contains dice, pins, &c. to be ufedin playing with {harps ; the 
other, the dice, pins, &c. which areto be ufed in playing with 
flats, Between the drawers, and under the fame fide of the 
opened box, are lodged two dice-boxes to be ufed in the game. 

The ether face of the table is of one piece. It has, at each 
end, adelineation of the clavier or finger-touches of a piano- 
forte ; and, in every one of thefe,afmall hole. Over thefe are 
two mufical ftaves, on which all the notes of the natural fcale 
are written in crochets. Each crochet has, in its head, a hole to 
receive a pin: and immediately below each is another hole toré- 
ceivea pin, with the mark on its head of 2 fharp, flat, or natura!. 
A drawer below contains the apparatus appropriated to this table, 
confifting of dice, counters, &c. particularly marked for the my 
tended game. a 

With this apparatus and thefe tables, a ferics of games are 
played, the chances of which conduét the players through fo 
many improving exercifes in the knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of mufical compofition. 








SKETCH of PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


HE hats 4 la Pamela, although very fimple, and confe- 

quently eafy tocopy, and c of moderate price, are as yet con- 
fined to the opulent clafs. In fome the leaf is of a breadth 
proportioned to the height of the crown. QOtrhers, which by far 
conftitute the greatett number, have the leat fo prea that the 
two ends of the ribbon intended to knot upon or under the chin, 
in bending the leaf down, make the edges alinoft meet.—T hefe 
ribbons, which are of velvet, were, at firft, orange colour, ther 


cherry, then {carlet poppy, then white, and now cherry again. 
The 
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The turbans, which as yet know no rivals in full drefs, fit very 
clofe upon the temples, entirely hide the hair of the chignon, and 


have, of late, as a general fign of innovation, a circular bandeau, 


frequently of lace, which comes down as low as the eye-brows, 
In half drefs, white fatin hats are the mott common, and next to 
them thofe of rofe fatin. The fky-blue, which was on the point 
of becoming: general, has nearly difappeared, and violet, which 
had been a long time forfaken, has, within theie few days, made 
avery fenfible progrefsin public favour, We fee a great many 
lilac Tibbons, and fome oftrich feathers, died in lilac. Except 
the turbans, almoft all the head dreffes are faftened under the 
chin; but this faltening, inftead of pafling over the neck, croffes 
over the middle of the cheeks, and is knotted upon the tip of the 
chin. Some élegantes appear in head-dreffes of hair, .with dia. 
dems of foliage; others with diadems of plain fteel; but the 
greateft number with golden arrows in the front of their heads, 
In the promenade, from two to four o’clock, we have remarked 
that almoft all the head dreffles, called night coftume, were placed 
upon a bandeauof Jace. We have alfo noticed in them a great 
many muflin veils, embroidered on the edge. The chemile 
handkerchiefs have no collar. A few long and narrow kerfeys 
mere fhawls of {carlet poppy colour have made their re-appear. 
ance. Allour young men of fafhion feemto be devoted_to bluc. 
There is nothing new in their coflume, but thesangular points, 
forming two paties inthe lower part of their red waiftcoat. 








On the Deftruétion of Game and other Birds, 


INCE the abolition of the game laws in France; not only 

every {pecies of game, but even the commoner birds, have 
almoft been exterminated in feveral parts of that country. To 
prevent the entire depopulation of the woods and fields, fome 
regulations have lately been adopted in fome of the departments, 
of which the following proclamation of C. Bouqueau, Prefeé 
of the Rhine and Mofelle, is an example. 

It runs thus—* Whereas there has been for feveral years fo 
great a deitruétion of game and birds of every kind, that the 
forefts are quite deferted; and it becomes neceffary to take as 
many precautions to‘ prevent the entire extermination of ufeful 
and innocent animals, as it was in the feudal times to deftroy the 
noxious beafts :—the prefeé&t, conformably with feveral laws and 
decrees which exift, but have not been put in force, forbids hunt- 
ing in thofe feafons and places in which it would be prejudicial 
to the public and private territories, to the fruits of the earth, 
and the re-produétion of ufeful animals.” 

The deftru€tion of wild animals has perhaps been too much 


recommended in France. Thofe, at leaft, which form a part 0 
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the food of man, fuch as the hare, fhould not be wantenly de- 
ftroyed, as they are now, by every youngfter who can fire a gun, 
and who does not fcruple to kill the female big with young, 
Still lefs fhould thofe animals be molefted which render effen- 
tial (ervicesto man by removing various nuifances and noxious 
infeéts, fuch as the fwallow, the crow, and a number of other 
birds; and the lover of nature will plead for thofe which are 
entirely innoxious, and enliven the country with their fongs, 
as the linnet, the goldfinch, and the nightingale. 

The following fa€t may ferve to fhew that very effential fers 
vice is done to man by fome animals which he has profcribed as 
noxious. Some years ago, a Pruflian nobleman revived on his 
territories an ancient law, which impofed on the peafants an an- 
nual tribute of a certain number of fparrow’s heads and crow’s 
feet. As his defigu was well-intended, he required this tribute 
tobe paid in kind. Soon the crows no longer dared to follow 
the ploughfhare, and the whole race of fparrows appeared to be 
exterminated in feveral villages. It was not long before the in- 
habitants felt the inconvenience of this praétice. Caterpillars 
of every kind devoured the leaves of tle trees, and all the gar. 
den vegetables, for feveral years fucceflively. The clergyman 
of the place attributed this to the deftruétion of the birds; and 
the nobleman, who was foon convinced of the fame, abolilhed 
the tribute, and even brought back fparrows into fome of the 
villages from which they had been entirely exterminated. 

Another fa& of the fame kind will ferve to confirm the above 
obfervations concerning the vaft utility of many fpecies of 
birds. In the year 1798, the forelts of Saxony and Branden« 
burgh were attacked with a gencral mortality. The greater 
part of the trees, efpecially the firs and different kinds ot 
pine, whofe bitter aromatic branches are rarely the prey of 
infetts, died as if ftruck at their roots with fome fecret malady. 
It was not here, as too often happens, that the foliage alone was 
devoured by caterpillars, but thefe trees perifhed without fhewing 
any external fign of difeafe. 

This calamity became fo general that the regency of Saxony 
fent naturalifts and fkilful forefters to find out the caufe. They 
foon found it inthe unufual multiplication of one of the /epe- 
doptere infeéts, which, whilft a worm, infinuated itfelf within the 
tree, and fed upon the wood. Whenever any bough of fir or 
pine was broken, this deteftable infeét was found within it, which 
had often hollowed it out to the very bark. From the report 
of the naturalifls and moft experienced foretters, it feemed highly 
probable that the extraordinary increafe of this infeét was owing 
to the entire difappearance of fome [pecies of woodpeckers and 
titmice, which had not for fome years been feen in the foreilts. 
The above infeét, in its larva fate, wasa large, white, foft-bodied, 
caterpillar, with twelve rings, and a hard and corncous head, 
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furnifhed with very ftrong jaws, extremely proper for gNawing 
wood. On the breaft it had two tubercles, and beneath its body 
fhort and flefhy legs. It turned into a moth of remarkable fize 
and beauty. 


es 


Civility highly neceffary, but Affettation rediculous. 





To the EDITOR, 
SIR, 
if AM the fon of a country gentleman in Yorkfhire; my fa 

ther had a very numerous family ; his fortune being rather 
{mall, he was obliged to adopt the mott frugal fy lem in the ma 
nagement of it; and, as he had never been bred to any bufinefs 
himfelf, he was too fenfible of the inconvenience of it not to 
breed up his family to fome fort of employment; he deter 
mined, therefore, to give his children the beft education his for. 
tune would afford, and to fend them into the world as well qua 
lified as poflible to difcharge the duties of their ftation. As it 
was agreed that I fhould be brought up a trade{man, my father 
inftruéied me in the French language, and made me a complete 
mafter of accounts. With this fund 1 was fent to London; 
but, before my departure, my mother took an opportunity of 
obferving how neceflary it would be for me to behave with 
civility and good manners to every one; that fuch demeanour 
could not fail of procuring refpeét and elteem; and, if I had 
not the happinefs of being ble{fed with fine talents, yet the want 
of them would be amply made up by the decency and polite. 
nefs of my deportment. 

“ Civility,” faid fhe, “* will recommend more than good 
fenfe; for there are fo few who poflefs the latter themfelves, or 
are competent judges of it in others, that it is muth if, in the 
ordinary courfe of bufinels, you meet with one out of fifty who 
are very remarkable for it; whereas cvery one knows when 
he is treated with politenefs.— When I confider how many have 
owed their good fortune and future welfare to a ftri uniform 
obfervance of thefe maxims, and reflcét that they coft nothing 
to prattife them, I own I have been at a lofs to account fora 
contrary behaviour having fo long influenced any part of man- 
kind. A cuftomer will difpenfe with an inferior fort of goods 
from a tradefman of an eafy, obliging temper ; and will con 
tinue to honour him with his future favours, rather than pul- 
chafe a better commodity from an auftere, four, furly tradefman. 
It is true, that there are many very trying occurrences in the 
life of a tradefman, which would almoft ruffle the temper of a 
philofopher ; but the,man who is not gualified to combat thefe 
difficulties, and to meet them with compofure and indifference, 
is very unfit for a mercantile life. An appeal to your own feel- 
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ings, which is the fureft of all criterions to judge by, muft tell 
you how fecretly good manners work upon the mind, and in- 
fluence in favour of thofe whofe conduét is guided by it. If 
the pecuniary advantages refulting from an obfervance of thefe 
rules were not of themfelves fufficient to induce and encourage 
the praétice, ftill the fatisfa€tion refulting from a life of fecurity 
and compofure is a fufficient inducement. Independent of thefe 
confiderations, the obligations we owe to one another require us 
to be ealy and familiar in our intercourfe. It would be im- 
poflible to go through life with any degree of comfort without 
it. 

A leffon like this, and from a mother too, who loved me moft 
tenderly, could not tail of having its effeét—it made fo deep an 
impreffion upon me, that I never forgot it; and the many trying 
and difficult fcenes of my future life convinced me of the pro- 
priety of her reflections, and the indifpenfible necellity of my 
attending tothem. In fhort, during my apprenticefhip, I was 
fomuch convinced of the utility of this fort of condu€, and 
how neceflary it would be to acquire the habit of accommo- 
dating myfelf to all tempers, that in a few years I found my felt 
fo accuftomed to this kind of behaviour, that I could not, with- 
out violence to myfelf, at in a different manner. 

Having acquired a decent fortune by my induftry, I began 
to think of a wife; and therefore paid my addreffes to a lady 
who had been brought ub in trade, nearly of my own age, and 
whofe temper I had trequent opportunities of knowing. After 
we were married, our friends and acquaintance paid us the ufual 
vifits upon the occafion; and, in the courfe of things, we were 
obliged to return the compliment to an old friend of my wife’s, 
who had lately married a country clergy man’s daughter. 

This lady was neither handfome nor ugly; but her deport- 
ment and appearance were fo {tiff and ceremonious, that even 
tome, who had been ufed to accommodate myfelf to moft tem. 
pers, it appeared abfurd and ridiculous. I found myfelf fo 
awkward in her company, that I wifhed the day well over, left 
an undue attention to the punétilios of the houfe might have 
been conftrued a wilful aét of incivility, and myfelf deemed an 
unpolifhed rude fellow, for want of complying with forms I 
was totally unacquainted with. At dinner, I found myfelf 
much at a lofs how to aét; for, having helped myfelt to butter 
with a long fpoon inftead of a fhort one, I obferved the lady 
frown, and look greatly difcompofed. After dinner, I drank 
aglafs or two of wine more than was agreeable to me, to avoid 
giving any room for the lady’s fufpeéting I did not like it; but 
here I again unfortunately blundered, and increafed the confu- 
fion and uneafinefs, and all by helping myfelf to red wine ina 
fmall glafs inftead of a large one. 
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When I came home, I could not help exprefling my furprife 
at this fort of behaviour; when my wife, to my aftonifhmem, 
gave me to underfland, that this lady looked upon herfelf asa 
moft accomplifhed well-bred woman. She mutt, then, be very 
iH-natured, furely, to put herfelf out of humour with the im. 
proper ufe of a fpoon or a glafs; for, if fuch trifles as thefe are 
to afleét her temper, her life muft be a continual round of anxiety 
and uneafinefs, and her hufband a moft miferable being. The 
more I refleé&ted on this lady’s condu&, the more I pitied her ig. 
norance; for, under a notion of fuperior politenefs, fhe intro. 
daced what was direétly contrary ; and, by miftaking the defign 
ot good manners, which was calculated to promote the happi- 
nefs of mankind, and make them eafy and agreeable, fhe ren- 
dered herfelf and every one elfe miferable about her. 

Weak perfons always carry every thing to the extreme, and 
generally copy the only exceptionable part of their fuperiors’ 
behaviour, as if it were meritorious to imitate folly; but it 
fhould be recolle&ied, that what is unnatural can never be pleaf. 
ing. 

Z, 


Of REGIMEN ef HEALTH. 
By Lorp Bacon. 





gp HERE is a wifdom in this, beyond the rules of phyfic: a 
man’s own obfervation what he finds good of, and what he 
finds hurt of, is the belt phyfic to preferve health; but it isa 
fafer conclufion to fay, “* This agreeth not well with me, there- 
fore I will not continue it,” than this, “ I find no offence in 
this, therefore I may ufe it’’—for flrength of nature in youth 
pafleth over many exceffes, which are owing a man till his age. 
Difcern of the coming of ycars, and think not to do the fame 
things ftill—for age will not be defied, 
Beware of fudden change in any great point of diet, and if 
necelflity enforce it, fit the reft to it: for it is a fecret both in 
nature and flate, that it is fafer to change many things than one. 
Examine thy cuftoms of dict, flecp, exercife, apparel, and the 
like; and try in any thing thou fhalt judge hurtful, to difcontinue 
it by little and little; but fo, as if thou doft find any inconve- 
nience by the change, thou come back to it again: for it is hard 
to diftinguifh that which is generally held good and wholefome, 
from that which is good particularly and fit for thine own body. 
To be free-minded and cheerfully difpofed at hours of meat 
and fleep, and of exercife, is one of the beft precepts of long 
alling. As for the paflions and fludies of the mind, avoid 
envy, anxious fears, anger fretting inwards, fubtile and knotty 
inquifitions, 
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inquifitions, joys and exhilarations in exéefs, fadnefs not com- 
municated. Entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of 
delights rather than furfeit of them, wonder and admiration, and 
therefore novelties, ftudies that fill the’ mind with f{plendid and- 
illuftrious objeéts, as hiftories, fables,‘ and. contemplations of 
nature, 

_It-you fly phyfic in health altogether, it will be too fitange 
for your body when you fhall need  ; af you make it too fami. 
liar, it will work no extraordinary effeé when ficknefs cometh. 
Icommend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than frequent ufe 
of phyfic, except it be grown into a -cuttom—tor thofe diets 
alter the body more, and trouble it lefs.. Defpife no new acci- 
dent in your body, but afk opinion of it. In ficknefs, refpeé& 
health principally, and in health, aétion: for thofe that put their 
bodies to endure in health, may in moft fickneffes which are not 
very fharp, be cured only with diet and tendering. 

Celfus could never have fpoken: it as a phyfician, had he not 
been a wife man withal, when, he giveth it for one of the great 
precepts of health and hafling, that a mands vary and interchange 
contraries, but with an inciination to the more benign extreme: 
ufe tafting and full eating, but rather full eating ; watching and 
fleep, but rather fleep ; fitting and exercife, but rather exercife— 
and the like: fo fhall nature be cheriihed, and yet taught maf. 
teries. 

Phyficians are fome of them fo pleafing and conformable to 
the humour of the patient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 
difeafe ; and fome other are fo regular in proceeding according 
toart for the difeafe, asthey ref{peft not fufliciently the condition 
of the patient. ‘lake one of amnddle temper, or (if it may not 
be found in one man) combine two of either fort; and forget 
not to call as well the bet acquainted with your body, as the moft 
teputed of for his faculty. 


—_ 


a NEON 


The true Cause of Colbert’s good Fortune. 


ULLY and Colbert, to whom the glorious zras of Henry 

the Fourth and Louis the Fourteenth owed fo much of their 
{plendour, having frequently been mentioned, on occafion of 
the talents of Necker, and the downfall of the French mo- 
narchy, it may not be unwelcome to our readers to be made ac- 
quainted with the real caufe of Colbert’s fuccefs. 

Jean Baptifle Colbert, born at Rheims in 1519, came very 
young to Paris to Jearn the bufine!s of a counting-houfe. From 
thence he went to Lyons, but difagreeing with his employer, 
returned to Paris, become fecretary to a rector and procurator 
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and then commis to M. Sabathier, treforier des parties cafu- 
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Another J. B. Colbert, feigneur de St. Pouange, our Col. 
bert’s uncle on the mother’s fide, got him, in 1648, into the fer. 
vice of Le Tellier, fecretary of ftate, whofe fifter he had mar. 
ried.. The young man foon diftinguifhed himfelf in this fitua. 
tion tor his diligence and punétuality. 

Le Tellier once difpatched him to Cardinal Mazarin, who 
then lived at Sedan, to deliver him a letter from the queen. 
mother; ftri€tly enjoining him at the fame time to bring the let. 
ter back with him. Colbert, on arriving at Sedan, delivered to 
the cardinal the queen’s letter, together with the note with which 
Le Tellier had accompanied it.—Going the next morning to 
fetch the anfwer, the cardinal put into his hands a fealed pac. 
quet. But, as he did not give him the letter from the queen, Col. 
bert afked him for it, and was anfwered by the minifler that it 
was put up in the pacquet, and that he had nothing to do but to 
take his departure. Colbert immediately broke open the feal, 
to convince himfelf of the truth. The minifter aftonifhed at 
this piece of aflurance, called him an impudent fellow, and 
fnatched the pacquet out of his hand. Colbert, without being 
abafhed, told him, that fuppofing the pacquet to have been made 
up by one of his fecretaries, he thought # poflible that in the 
hurry of bufinefs the letter of the queen-mother might have 
been forgot; that he was thus cautious, as M. Le Tellier, his 
mafter, had exprefsly ordered him not to come back without 
the letter. 

The cardinal now pretended very urgent affairs, and appointed 
Colbert to wait on him again the next morning. At length, 
after various fubterfuges and evafions, feeing that Colbert would 
not go away without the letter, he gave it to him, and Colbert 
examined it carefully on all fides to fee whether it was the fame. 
The minifter afked him whether he thought him capable of im- 
pofing a falfe one upon him? Colbert remained an anfwer in 
his debt; and fet out on his journey. 

Some time afterwards, the cardinal made his appearance again 
at court, and requefted of Le Tellier to procure him a clever 
perfon to write his agendaunder him. Le Tellier recommended 
Colbert to him. The minifter thought he knew his face, and 
afked him where he had feen him, and on what occafion ? 

Colbert, as may be eafily imagined, was all in atremour on 
telling him that he had been at Sedan—for he was afraid left the 
minifter might refent the earneft manner in which he extorted 
from him the reftoration of the letter. But this recolleétion 
was fo far from hurting him with his eminence, that he took bin 
into his fervice on the exprefs condition that he fhould ferve him 
withthe fame zeal and fidelity he had fhewn his former mafter. 

Colbert was fo devoted to him, and gave him fo many proofs 
of his prudence and fagacity, that, on the death of Joubert, he 
was appointed intendant to his eminence.—And this was the 
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beginning of the prodigious fuccefs of this prudent young 
man. 

Colbert died the 6th of September, 1683, in the 64th year of 
his age ; and, to the difgrace of humanity, fo great was the ha. 
tred of the populace of Paris againft this truly great man, that 
it was found expedient to bury him at midnight, and the corpfe 
was only attended by the night-watch of the. city. 

Voltaire, in touching on the injuftice of the public towards 
this minifter, concludes with the following lines : 


“ Cet homme unique, & |’auteur & l’appui 


D’une grandeur d’ame ou nous n’ofions prétendre, 
Vit tout |’état murmurer contre lui, 

Et le Francois ofa troubler la cendre 

* Du bienfaiteur qu’il révere aujourd’hui.” 





—— 


EMERALDS (found in FRANCE. 














HIS difcovery was made by Leleivre. Travelling neae 

Limoges, he obferved, in the ftones employed for repairing 
the roads, a hard greenifh fubftance, which he judged to bea beryl! 
or anemeraid. His conjeéture was confirmed by the chy mical 
analy fis which Vauquelin made of f{pecimens fent by him to that 
chymift, and by Haiiy’s examination of their mechanical ftruc- 
ture. Thefe emeralds will not be of much ufeas ornaments; 
but they may be employed by chymiits to extraét from them 
that kind of earth called glucine, which Vauquelin difcovered 
in the emerald and bery], and which thefe emeralds of Limoges 
readily furnifh, as C. Lelievre found feveral pounds of them, 
and was even able, by combining the fragments, to recompofe a 
prifm of more than four inches in diameter, and nearly the fame 
in height. 





CHARACTER of the BEAR-LEADER. 


By the late Mrs. Rozsinson. 


NUSTOM, that omnipotent ruler of bufy life, has long or- 
dained that our younger male branches of nobility fhould 
travel, to explore the manners, and imbibe the vices of foreign 
climes, before they are initiated in thofe of their native country. 
For this purpofe the juvenile peer, or the dignified commoner, 

is emancipated from the Gothic walls of Eton college, or the 
mufty chambers of an univerfity, to fly, on the wings of expec= 
tant diflipation, over the rich vales and luxuriant mountains of 
France and Italy. But as the hope of the family is too young 
to 
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to purfue his journey without a monitor, a man of flender ery. 
dition, invincible effrontery, and pliant morals, is feleéted as the 
Mentor, and the appendage of his peregrinations. 

The firft obje&t of fuch a dependent is-felf-intereft. Howis 
he to make himfelf ufeful to his pupil; to enhance his claiees 
on his prote&tion; to fecure his friendfhip; and to increafe his 
fortune? By the art of pleafing '—that art fo zealovfly taught 
by Chefterfield, and fo neceflary to be prattifed in all the paths 
of polithed fociety. 

Behold the ear-leader and his pupil commencing their jour- 
ney of improvement; examine the main {pring of all their pur- 
fuits, and you will fee the word p!eafure engraved upon it in 
indelible charaélers. At Paris, the boy-traveller is a conflant 
attendant at the /pedfacles, where the feduétive graces of French 
aGtrefles and French courtezans occupy his thoughis, and en. 
grofs his attentions. The bear-leader knows all the perfonages 
of the gay world, having before travelled in a fimilar capacity, 
The pupil is, therefore, introduced at the petit Joupe of an Ade. 
line, a L’Ange, or a Carline; and time flies rapidly om the 
pinions of dillipation. 

From this epocha the traveller affumes a new afpeét, and pur- 
fues his route toward the clime of refined iniquity, in the cha- 
rater of the boy-libertine. Italy ! divine, voluptuous Italy! 
now opens to his view, replete with vices, abounding. with 
temptations, contaminated by example, and fanétioned by pal 
ages. There he revels in luxury : learns very thing, excepting 
the language of the country ; {ces all things, excepting its anti 
quities, knows all perfons, excepting the “éeraéz; vilits all 
places, excepting the public libraries and galleries ; and brings 
home, as [pecimens of his tafle and difcrimination, a few muu- 
lated bults, purchafed at an enormous price, the produétions of 
modern ingenuity ; a colJeétion of copper medals, artfully ren- 
dered inexplicable by the ruft and verdigreafe of a well con- 
itrived impofture; an Italian opera girl; a broken conftitution; 

and, in order to amaze the circles of expeéiant {plendour, the 
moftt brilliant aifortment of the laft Parifian fafhions. 

At the end of afew years the young traveller returns, and 
prefents himfelf to the expeétant eyes of his illuftrious family; 
a fhadowy epitome of every ilimfy acquirement; a wafting 
memento of exalted depravity. 








A REFLECTION 
W ANTONLY to injure others is a difpofition truly detef- 


table. Thereare but few, we hope, of this defcription; 
but the inconfiderate circulation of reports unfavourable to our 
neighbours frequently does equal mifchief, though the inten- 


tion is not malignant in the famé degree. 


6 A FRENCH 
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A FRENCHMAN’s CHARACTER of ENGLISHMEN. 


HETHER at home or abroad, in forraw and difappoint- 

ment, or in the midft of joy and pleafure, every indivi- 
dual in England is inveloped_in gloom, in teférve, and in 
taciturnity. This mode of exiftence is, however, lefs the effe& 
of education and focial inflitutions, than of conftitution anid cli- 
mate; fince, excepting young ladies of rank or great wealth, 
the education of all is publi c. Even in companies, united by 
the greateft degree of intimacy, a tone of reférve and ftiffnefs, 
and a kind of etiquette, perpetually prevail. When a ball is 
given, it is fure to be deficient in that whiclt alone conftitutes 
the charm of. adance—gracé and ‘gaiety. 

The middle clafles read a good deat; every one -rufs over the 
newfpapers, and thefe papers talk of eVery thing. Neceffity, 
interelt, emulation, oblige men of bufinefs, merchants, artiflts, to 
colleé&t all the knowledge which can give them the fuperiority 
over their rivals. Befides, thanks to the public fchools efta~ 
blifhed in every town, (he fhould have faid mof) from thie care 
which the people themfelves take ot the early education of their 
children, almoft every body, countryman or tot, can read and 
write, 

There is no country in the world'' where thé value of money 
is better underftood, where they have fewer feruples. in offering 
or receiving it, and where perfons, preffed by waht) or-urged by 
their paflions, have fo general, and apparently fo natifral’a ter. 
dency to debafe themfelves, and to be bribed. - Poverty; onthe 
other hand, is de{pifed in proportion to the efimation in which 
riches are held; and a foreign minifter, who had been fora long 
time in England, defcribed perfe@ly well the fentiment which it 
infpired, ina converfation with another minifter jaft arrived: 

* Every where elfe,’’ fays he, ‘‘ poverty is atault; here it is a 
crime.”” 

Pride is found in every age, and in every clafs of fociety; 
the child derives it from his family, increafes it in the public 
{chools, and adds to his ftock afterward in every ftation of life, 
in travelling, in clubs, at the play-houfe, aud parlia: mentary de. 
bates. The Englifh believe themfelves the firft nation in the 
world; the only one that is free, ingenious, powerfu!, generous, 
and capable of great actions. 


or ee C- - iO  Cr 


A QUESTION, éy a Carpenter 





Should be glad to be informed by fome ingenious corre- 
fpondent of the’ Weekly Entertainer, how much light 

would be proper for a room, whofe length is 28 feet, breadth 

17 feet, and height 14 feet. 
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Anfwer, by T. Adey, of Poole, to E. Penney’s Rebus, inferted January 25, 


i your rebus I plainly fee 
FRENCH is a friend to E. Penney. 


(We have received the like anfwer from J]. Lewis, of Poole; Thomas 
Whicker, [, Squance, E. Moon, J. Smith, H. Humphreys, and R. Sowdon, 
of Exéter;' W. Mann, and W. Bickham, jun. of Athburton; R. Maffett, of 
Saliath; and G. Coulman, of Broadhempfton. 





Anfwer, by a private Gentleman in Captain Farrant’s Troop of Gentlemen and 
‘ Yeomanry Cavairy, to Juventus’s Rebus, inferted January 25. 


ANGE the initials in a line, 
SIMCOE’s the general you’ll define. 


*t* We have received the like anfwer from E. Penney, |: Squance, Egbert 
Moon, H. Humphreys, R. Sowdon, and T. Whicker, of Exeter ; Caroline, 
of Toptham; G, H. near Bridport ; G. Coulman, of Broadhempfton ; and 
Reclule, of Awlifcombe. 





Anfwer, by E. Penney, of Exeter, to. C, Mackey’s Enigma, inferted February 1. 


i you enter MATRIMONY, 
Take one you love—not one for money. 


t$t We have. received the like, anfwer from T. Adey, and J. Lewis, of 
Poole; fusentis, . Whitile, of Upway ; W. England, and H. H. Tullidge, 
of Dorchefter }'T. Richards, jun. at Helton; R. Sowdon, E. Moon, Henry 
Humphreys, J. Squance, W. Strong, and T. Whicker, of Exeter; William 
Mann, of Alhburton;, Reclule, af Awlifcombe; and Caroline, of Topfham, 





A REBUS, by C.' Mackey, of Plymouth. 
‘ yrs A liad fir you'll bring to light; 


A vowel next muft come to fight ; 
A town in Cornwall muff be told; 
A {wine alfo you muft unfold; 
A delicious fruit you'll next propound ; 
A metal likewile muft be found: 
es The initials join’d will prove to be, 
mS A fifh of great celebrity. 


An ENIGMA, by George England. 
TTENTION, wits! no trivial fubjeft’s here, 


Your own exiflence makes the fa@ appear. 
Know, thoughtful reader, know, depriv’d of me, 
Death, inftant death, were thy fure defliny. 
Heav’n’s circling {pheres are fubjedt to my aid, 
Day’s radiant glow, and night’s alternate thade; 
The jarring elements confefs my fway, 
The vivid tlames that in the tempeft play ; 
I Jift the mountain furges on the main, 
The howling whirlwind indicates my reign ; 
Tho’ not a god, in Heav’n’s bright realms I dwell; 
Tho’ nota fiend, explore the fhades of Hell; 
Each living being oy xd I attend, fsond 
The ¢ ant flaves, an i iend. 
Lhey prove wy confi aves, and I their conflant fr POETRY: 
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Lines addreffed to my Niece, E—— G—— H. 





PD os Det Bow By 


For thee WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





» on her fecond Birth- 
Day. 


INCE firft, dear child, I chofe thee for my theme 
) One year is fled. Alas! how fwift its flight! 
Itfeems to me but as an airy dream, 

That wakes the fancy in the gloom of night. 


Ah! lovely girl! when firft my humble pen 
Vainly afpir’d to trace thy youthful charms, 
Dear Emma! _ I semember thou wer’t then 
A helplefs infant in thy mother’s arms. 


The early fenfe thy knowing eyes difplay’d, 
hy lifping tongue and aétions now dilclofe ; 
To parents’ hearts what blifs muft be convey’d 
When from thy lips their honour’d title flows. 


How dear the tafk! to teach the youthful heart, 
And day by day religivn’s charms unfold ; 

To warn the bofom of deluding art, 
And form the mind by heav’nly virtue’s mould. 


Thy fparkling eyes with pure affe@tion beam, 
And boaft the look of innocence divine; 

A lovelier bloom no vernal rofe can claim, 
Nor has Narciffus fairer cheeks than thine. 


O may’ft thou live to cheer thy parents’ hours, 
And footh with filial love their fleeting woes; 

Bleft with thy fondnefs, and religion’s pow’rs, 
Their aged hearts {ball reft in foft repofe. 


Almighty Father! hear my humble pray’r! 
Infpire my Emma with a Saviour’s love ! 

Affign her foul to guardian angels’ care, 
And fafely guide it to the realms above. 


Devonjhire. EDWIN, 
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The EXETER PROPHETESS.—By Dr. Crane. 


8 Prafcit—et infignis tota cantabitur Urbe !* 
o 





& ASSANDRA, the fam’d prophetefs of old, 

Gain’d no belief for trath that fhe foretold; 

She biik’d Apollo of his promis’d joy, 

And he took care her credit to deftroy ; 

Reveng’d himfelf upon the royal jilt, 

In either cafe involv’d in fhame or guilt. 

Our more fuccefsful modern witch, it feems, 

Full credit has for her prophetic dreams; And 
n 
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And, in bigh fpirits, finds her brifk employ 

A better trade at Exeter than Troy ; ; 
She threwdly, therefore, here her broom beftrides, 
And round the city walJs in triumph sides 5 
But fpan alights, whenany grave divine 
Comes from a diftance, and confults her fhrine, 
To know, if fhe has yet contriv’d the means 
OF tuming country parfons into deans; 

Or can procure his reverence a call, 

To fill the fub-dean’s or precentar’s ftall ; 
Some dignitary; merely to begin 

Without incurring any deadly fin. 


APOSTROPHE. 


All bail, Joanna! wonder of thy fex! 

Whole fame refoundsslong the banks of Exe; 
From north to fouth, extending wide and far, 

From Exford parifh reaches Exmouth bar ; 

From Axmouth'eaft, t6 Plymouth in the weft, 

From every mouth a prophetefs confcht ; 

In dreams with prophet Brothers clofe ally’d, 

Thou fhar’ft his vifions-as a tawfal bride ; 

Vifions which never {eek the ivory gate, 

But ftill keep up the credit of their flate. 

Bright “! queen of bugs,”* on whom in ticking clad 
Upbolf’rers gazc, till they themfelves grow mad. 

“© Wife of the lamb? Thefe rude, incondite lays 
Can mever add an atom to thy praife ; 

Can never render juftice to thy claim, 

Nor vindicate the honours of thy name ; 

Yek thou! d’& thou wave thy watid, thefe lines fhall live, 
And borrow fame from thee they cannot give. 


Northernhay, Exeter. 








An APOSTROPHE to CHARITY. 


LL hail! benignant name, fweet charity ! 

So pronipt to pity, eager to fupply; 
Blefi emanation of the heavenly mind, 
Friend of tbe world, and pareot of mankind ; 
That pries in dungeons, anxivgus looks around, 
And drops the Jucid tear where woes abound, 
Nor tears alone—O! dear to man and God, 
Let ev’ry breaft provide thee an abode ; 
Eetev’ry pulfe beat high with thee, and thrill, 
Pervade each foul, and all intentions fill; 
Let thy kind beams on humble peafants fhine, 
Be thine to pity, to relieve he thine. 

And thou, religion! fort transforming flame, 
(Let earth thy pow’r, let Heav’n thy pranfe proclaim) 
Colin poffefs’d of thee could with no more, 
And without thee a Craefus muff be poor. 
Come then, religion, and the toiling hind 
Shall more than bread in thine embraces find. 
Thy precious balm diftill’d upon his heart, 

His wants fubfide, his forrows all depart ; 
He {ees his lorm-beat cottage proudly rife 
More than a palace—half a paradife. 
So he who erfl repos’d his weary head, 
A itone his pillow, the cold ground his bed, 
When to his leaping beast thy joys were giv’n, 
Exclaim’d with rapture, ‘* ’Tis the gate of Heaven!” 
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